JOHN
being overrun by his enemies. A short while later occurred the death of the aged Queen Eleanor, from whose energy and enormous political experience her sons had always derived the greatest advantage. Now that she was dead the last chance of John's achieving the smallest measure of success as a ruler had vanished.
Having lost the whole of his continental possessions with the exception of Gascony and Aquitaine, John returned to England, where he was soon involved in a bitter and protracted quarrel with the Papacy. Pope Innocent III, a strong-minded and autocratic prelate, had appointed as Archbishop of Canterbury Stephen Langton in preference both to the King's and to the cathedral chapter's candidates. His choice was admirable, but his high-handed methods quite justifiably provoked John's furious indignation. Had the King been content to take his stand purely on the question of the right of appointment all might have been well, but he characteristically embarked on a policy of thoroughgoing and unscrupulous anti-clericalism which soon lost him the support of his subjects and brought the whole country under an interdict. Finally, after a five-years' struggle which had outraged the religious feeling of his people, John was forced by Innocent's action in declaring him deposed and his country forfeit to the King of France to give way; he did so in such a grovelling manner and with such loss of dignity that he only succeeded in alienating the loyalty of his subjects still further.
In 1214 John embarked on yet another disastrous campaign in France, and during his absence the enmity and
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